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546 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [n. s., 6, 1904 

No absolutely pure race-type now exists. The section on the brain and 
its relation to culture-evolution advocates a close connection theory, — 
in another edition the author should make use of the material of HrdliCka 
and Spitzka. Dr Alsberg thinks that " the bounds set by nature " warn 
us against the " new woman. ' ' And he believes, contra Weismann, in the 
inheritance of recently acquired characters. To inbreeding of the brain - 
cells, producing "culture ganglia," corresponds the intermixture of races 
and peoples, propagating and spreading the indispensable basis of progress 
in civilization. But interbreeding is a two-edged sword, and its unskilful 
use means degeneration instead of perfection. 

This little volume deserves a place among the more interesting and 
valuable literature of the newer evolutional sort, expressive of some of 
the more recent turns of Darwinism in Germany. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Catdlogo de la Coleccion de Antiguedades Huavis del Estado de Oaxaca 
existente en el Museo N. de Mixico, formado por el Profesor de Et- 
nologta, Dr Nicolas Leon. Mexico : Imprenta del Museo Nacional, 
1904. 55 pp., map, 1 pi. (physical types). 

The list of the Huavi collection in the Mexican National Museum, 
numbering 91 items (pottery ; stone and clay human and animals figures, 
heads, idols, etc. ; stone objects) occupies but a portion of this interest- 
ing pamphlet. On pages 16-42 is given linguistic material from Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg, Starr, and Belmar (the vocabulary of the last con- 
taining some 1,350 words), and on pages 44-48 a bibliography of 62 
titles. Preceding these is an ethnographic sketch of the Huavis with a 
map of their habitat, extracts from the earlier authorities, etc. The 
anthropometric data (pages 15-16) are from Starr. The Huavis, who 
live in four (earlier five) villages on the southern lagoons of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, a large extent of which region was formerly in their 
possession, numbered, according to the census of 1895, J >74 2 males and 
1,706 females, total 3,448. They are chiefly a fisher folk, and among 
the products of their country is the shell-fish furnishing a much-used 
purple dye. The name Huavi is said to be of Zapotec origin, and has 
been spelled Huavi, Huave, Wabi, Huabe, Guavi, Huabi, Juave, etc. 
Its exact significance is doubtful, though a common interpretation is 
" rotten through dampness," a nickname, doubtless. Of the Huavi lan- 
guage Brinton {American Race, 1891, p. 159) said, the vocabularies of 
their tongue are too imperfect to permit of the comparison of the tribe 
with other stocks to which it may have been allied. This condition is 
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remedied by the vocabulary of Belmar. Dr Leon prints also (pp. 20-21) 
the Lord's Prayer in Spanish-Huave, furnished by Dr D. Jose Maria 
Mora, formerly bishop of Tehuantepec, now of Tulancingo. The Huavi 
numerals merit particular examination. A hasty glance at the new mater- 
ial makes the Huavi retain its position as an original stock. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



Massasoif s Town Sowams in Pokanoket. Its History, Legends and 

Traditions. By Virginia Baker. Warren, R. I. The Author. 

1894. 8°, 43 pp. 

This interesting brochure is a brief story of a famous sachem, noted 
in early New England annals, but of whom little is known, owing to his 
peaceful life, which is in strong contrast to that of his warlike son, Philip, 
who is also referred to in this work. 

When the Plymouth colonists landed on their rock,, in 1620, Mas- 
sasoit was the chief sachem of the Wampanoags, whose territory lay at the 
head of Narragansett bay, in what is now Bristol county, Rhode Island. 
The exact site of his principal village has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion by several writers ; but the question does not yet seem to 
be fully settled, and perhaps never will be decided to the satisfaction of 
all. Miss Baker's booklet is a further contribution in favor of Warren as 
the site, but without adding new material or new evidence in support of 
that locality. Some have located it at the town of Barrington, others at 
Mount Hope, but the fact is that the whole territory bordering the bay 
was known as Sowams and that the name originally did not refer to any 
particular village. In support of this statement, there are some matters 
that have come before us from a linguistic study of the works of early 
writers, such as Winslow, Mourt, Morton, Prince, and Smith, which have 
never been fully explained or noted, although Miss Baker, as well as 
others, have drawn freely on these authorities for their information. 

Let us analyze some of these hints in the light of common reason : 
Morton tells us that when Samoset, the first native interviewed, came to 
greet the colonists at Plymouth in the spring of 162 1, he spoke of " the 
great sachem, named Massasoit," an expression in common use by the 
early writers mentioned, for the two terms are synonymous, i. e., Mas- 
sasoit = massa ' great, ' -ass8t 'king,' 'ruler,' — a title retained by the 
colonists without regard to its significance, as has happened in other in- 
stances. It was afterward learned that this sachem's true name was 
Woosamequin, or Ousamequin, = ' the yellow-feather,' from ousa ' yel- 



